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Kindness consists in 
people more than they deserve. 
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WINDOW OVER THE WORKBENCH 


__“T never try to apply what I learn and 
affirm on Sunday to my job during the 
rest of the week.” This bald declara- 
tion by an active layman in North 
Carolina is unusually frank. But it is 
common for modern Christians by their 
atttudes and acts to deny the Lordship 
of Christ in their workaday world. 
Some Americans who claimed they con- 
sidered religion as something “very im- 
portant” were asked, “Would you say 
your religious beliefs have any effect on 
your ideas of politics and_ business?” 
Fifty-four per cent answered “no.” 

There is cause for rejoicing, then, 
that the past decade has seen a rising 
tide of Christian concern for relating 
faith to life-on-the-job. Though clergy- 
men have sparked this trend, it is funda- 
mentally a laymen’s movement. It is 
recognized that only Christian. mechan- 
ics, let us say, are in a position to help 
fellow mechanics find a Christian life 
at their jobs. 

The "Lay Renaissence" 

This new concern for daily work is 
part of a larger mid-twentieth-century 
“lay renaissance” which has given lay- 
men a strategic role in the Church’s 
ministry to the world. A fresh Catholic 
stress upon the lay apostolate and a ris- 
ing Protestant emphasis on the priest- 
hood of all believers have combined to 
bring forth numerous spontaneous pio- 
neering activities. This movement seeks 
to raise up laymen who will be the 
Church’s active branch in the secular 
order. 

Even before World War II, prophet- 
ic spirits, like Manfred Bjorkquist at 
Sigtuna in Sweden and George Mac- 
Leod at lona in Scotland, were catching 
the imagination of their people with 
fresh etiorts to relate faith to the com- 
mon life. 

In the spiritual chaes of war's after- 
‘math in 1945, several bold Christian 
ventures came to birth in Europe. The 
Church and World Institute at Drie- 


By Frederick K. Wentz 


bergen in Holland includes a six-weeks 
course of intensive training for young 
Wikas, who then provide Christian 
leadership in difficult community tasks. 

Germany's Evangelical Academies, 
begun in 1945, number more than a 
dozen in the various territories and 
draw into their conference centers tens 
of thousands of lay people annually. 
At Bad Boll in Wuertemberg, under 
the pioneer leadership of Eberhard 
Mueller, a large percentage of these 
three-day conferences consists of mem- 
bers of a given occupation, gathered to 
face their vocational problems under the 
aegis of the Christian Church. 

Unconventional Bible study, a few 
lectures by secular specialists, and much 
discussion provide context for a serious 
conversation of mind with mind and a 
deep encounter of mind with faith. In 
one instance the labor union at a large 
factory was so penetrated by Christian 
cells that communist influence in that 
plant was broken. 

Roman Catholics in both Europe and 
America, through such movements as the 
Jocists and the Christophers, are ex- 
pressing a similar concern, though they 


Fred Wentz has had a long-standing 
interest in the movements which he de- 
scribes, and has visited the German 
evangelical academies and the other cen- 
ters of which he writes. Like your edt- 
tor, who made his acquaintance at its 
annual meeting in Washington recently, 
he is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for Christian Social Ethics, com- 
prised of teachers and degree-holders in 
that field. This article is taken by per- 
mission from the November, 1958, In- 
ternational Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. Copies of this special issue on 
“Being Christian Where You Work” 
are available from our office at 50 cents 
each. Dr. Wentz is Professor of His- 
torical Theology at Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


do not center their activity in free con- 
ferences for occupational groups. 
Protestant Conferences in the U.S. 
At Buffalo in 1952 the National 
Council of Churches held a significant 
conference on “The Christian and His 
Daily Work” in a pattern which has been 
used in area and denominational gather- 


ings. Much of the conference time is 
spent in discussion in_ occupational 
groups. This year the Evangelical 


United Brethren Church is holding 
several hundred such institutes, drawing 
people from most local congregations 
into area gatherings to train laymen in 
vocational evangelism. 

The United Lutheran Church has 
completed pilot projects patterned after 
the German Evangelical Academies and 
is prepared to carry out about ten a 
year of these Faith and Life Institutes, 
mostly conferences for particular occu- 
pations. 

A number of centers that train a 
lay ministry have emerged in America. 
Some of these stress conferences for the 
various occupations. Among these are 
the Congregational Christian Center at 
Pembroke, New Hampshire, and Wain- 
wright House in Rye, New York, re- 
treat center of the Laymen’s Movement 
for a Christian World. At Parishfield, 
an Episcecpal center near Detroit, seven 
industrial work groups from the auto- 
mobile industry have met for six week 
ends each over a three-year period — 
executives in one group, labor officials 
in another, production workers in a 
third, etc. 

The Training Program at Five Oaks 

One of the most remarkable of these 
lay training programs is the one at Five 
Oaks, at Paris, Ontario. As a confer- 
ence center of the United Church of 
Canada, Five Oaks each year serves its 
constituency with youth and family 
conferences, retreats, and four month- 
long, intensive courses in Christian 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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The Unemployment Question 


Even as we write these lines, the 
big AFL-CIO Unemployment Confer- 
ence is taking place in Washington. The 
advance figures for March released on 
April 7, for which Mr. Meany had 
asked in order to “deal with facts, not 
guesses,’ are encouraging, but not as 
much so as the 387,000 lower unem- 
ployment figure would seem to indicate, 
since there is usually a seasonal upswing 
between February and March. In fact, 
Mr. Meany’s letter to Secretary of 
Commerce Strauss pointed out that nor- 
mal seasonal improvement wou!d low- 
er unemployment by “approximately 


250,000 to 300,000.” 


Percentagewise, unemployment has 
gone from 6.1 to 5.8 per cent, but those 
unemployed fifteen weeks or more is 
still at 1% million. Yet Business Week 
for April 4 in its lead article revises 
pre-tax profits for 1959 upward and 
says, “A Record Year in the Making.” 
Steel production has broken the all-time 
weekly high. Second-quarter construc- 
tion Is expected to run almost a billion 
dollars higher than the previous high 
for the same three months in 1957. 


One cause for these phenomena is 
undoubtedly that pictured in the Her- 
block cartoon — automation. According 
to U.S. News and World Report, 
101,000 jobs disappeared forever in the 
steel industry last year; 180,000 in auto 
manufacturing; 71,800 in petroleum — 
all because of ‘“‘new equipment and 
techniques.””’ As A. H. Raskin of the 
New York Times puts it, ‘The har- 
nessing of electronic brains to mechanical 
muscles has made it possible to produce 
more goods with fewer workers.” 

The Unemployment Conference will 
be taking note of all this. But it can 
not give solutions; responsibility lies 
with industry and government as well. 
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Needed: A Church 
Strategy For Labor 


A re-examination by the churches of 
their strategy with organized labor is 
of paramount importance. A strategy 
based upon indifference and inertia is 


no strategy. One that is based upon 


ignorance, misunderstanding, and in 
some cases hostility is~a bad strategy. 
Conversely, one based upon a romantic- 
izing and idealizing of organized labor 
is irrelevant. ; 

A starting point may be found in 
two aspects of the long and intensive 
investigation by a Senate committee. 
The first relates to improper and cor- 
rupt practices in certain labor unions. 
Certainly pious exhortations and emo- 
tionally satisfying denunciations do not 
even approach a strategy. Nothing less 
than a re-evaluation of the churches’ 
programs of education, vocation, evan- 
gelism and social action will suffice. 

The second aspect relates to what 
the hearings have not revealed. What 
has been televised and otherwise pro- 
fusely publicized is solely the evil in 
organized labor. But to dramatize only 
what is wrong in an institution is to 
produce a distorted view of that insti- 
tution. If the mass media should over 
a long period portray in similar dra- 
matic fashion what is wrong and weak 
about the churches, what a grossly un- 
fair picture of the churches that could 
easily lead to in the public mind. 

Or, to put this point in reverse. If 


the investigation were upon the in- 
tegrity, statesmanship and_ usefulness 
found in labor union practices, the 


public would have had unfolded before 
it the inside story of the unions that 
represent machinists, auto workers, 
clothing workers, oil workers, rubber 
workers and many others that with 
equal justification could be named. The 
unpublicized integrity as well as the 
widely reported corruption, the promise 
as well as the threat in labor unions 
are essential to any starting point toward 
a more adequate strategy on the part 
of the churches. 

Organized labor is a permanent force 
in American life. Leadership in labor 
unions — elective and appointive, na- 
tional and local — can be an expression 
of Christian vocation equally with such 
callings as the ministry, industry, farm- 
ing and the professions. The Christian 
community has an obligation to be a 
source of spiritual and ethical guidance 
and inspiration to its own members who 
are among the more than 16 million 
American labor union leaders and 
members. 


— Adapted from the National Council 
of Churches’ “National Couneil 


Outlook,” September, 1958 


"LOOK—THINGS ARE PICKING UP™ 


whe 


Enslaved to Machines? 


The following excerpt is from an 
address by J. Roby Kidd at an adult 
education conference in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Kidd is director of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, and 
the excerpt here is from the March, 
1959 “Adult Leadership,’ publication 
of the Adult Education Association of 
the U.S.A. 

What is the challenge of automation 
to adult education? Because the main 
challenge has nething to do with mathe- 
matics, it is essentially spiritual in na- 
ture. Nor is it so much a case of man 
confronted by and at the mercy of the 
machine, of man beceming a_ robot. 
The problem is man enslaving himself. 

After one terrible tragedy when an 
Italian airliner undershot the runway 
and crashed at Idlewild due to instru- 
ment failure, William Faulkner wrote 
to the New York Times, “I grieve not 
just for the bereaved ones of those who 
died in the crash, or for the crew and. 
the pilot, who along with his unaware 
passengers was victim not even of the 
failed instruments, but victim of that 
mystical, unquestioning, almost religious 
awe and veneration in which our cul- 
ture has trained us to hold gadgets — 
any gadget, if it is only comp’ex enough, 
and cryptic enough, and costs enough. 

“Possibly at some time during the 
four attempts to land, very likely at 
some one of the final rapid seconds be- 
fore he had irrevccably committed the 
aircraft to the ground, his co-pilot prob- 
ably said to him: ‘Look. We’re wrong. 
Get the flaps and gear up and let’s get 
the hell cut of here.’ But he dared. not. 
He dared not so flout and affront, even 
with his own life at stake, our cultural 
postulates of the infallibility of ma- 
chines, instruments, gadgets — a power 

(Continued-on Page 3)  _ | 
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LABOR AND THE COMMUNITY 


Altogether, the American system of 
capitalism i is very different in 1958 from 
what it was in 1908. Many forces have 
contributed to this improvement. The 
increase in physical productivity has 
been a powerful factor, and some good 
employers helped. Similarly, the efforts 
of a large number of devoted reformers 
in whose ranks were such religious 
liberals as Florence Kelly, John How- 
land Lathrop, Felix Adler, Louis Bran- 
deis, the Goldmark sisters, along with 
men and women of other faiths. But 
the main driving force, after an initial 
period of hesitation and indeed opposi- 
tion on the part of some, came from 
the unions and, if you will permit me 
to say so, from the _ liberal-minded 
politicians. 


The Role of Politicians 

Let me briefly mention my own mis- 
trusted and abused profession — politics. 
Woodrow Wilson, La Follette, Cordell 
Hull and their associates were the 
driving forces behind the income tax. 
Roosevelt, Frances Perkins, Hugo 
Black, Bob Wagner, Davy Lewis and 
a host of others were behind Social 
Security, Fair Labor Standards and the 
Labor Relations Act. And behind these, 
in turn, stood the host of obscure party 
and precinct workers who held fast 
when others quavered and whose devo- 
tion helped to turn the tide. I feel so 
keenly the value of this unduly down- 
graded group of men and women that 
I hope you will pardon me if I repeat 
the lines which A. E. Housman wrote 
in honor of the Tommy Atkinses of 
the British Army and which he en- 
titled Hpitaph on an Army of Mer- 


cenartes: 


These, in the day when Heaven was 
falling, 

The hour when earth’s foundations 
fled, 


Follewed their mercenary calling 

And took their wages and are dead. 

Their shoulders held the sky suspended ; 

They stood, and earth’s foundations 
stay; 

What God abandoned, these defended, 

And saved the sum of things for pay. 


Credit The Unions 

But a major share of the credit must 
go to the unions. ‘True, it was the 
liberal politicians who passed the Wag- 
ner Act. This gave the impetus to the 
organizing campaign which the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Organization 
launched in 1936-37 in the steel, auto, 
rubber and other mass production in- 
dustries and which, after bitter strug- 
gles, led to their ultimate unionization 


By Senator Paul H. Douglas 


and to a membership of 14 million. 
Only textiles and chemicals and other 
industries in the South are now outside 
the scope of organization. 

Once given a mass base, the labor 
movement has been a vigorous and 
effective force for the use of state power 
to help the weak. Without their aid, 
we would never have been able to raise 
the minimum wage to $1 an hour and 
without them, in the backwash which 


"Unions should be strong, not for 
the purpose of destroying manage- 
ment, but as a means of providing a 
working basis for the mutual benefit 
of management, labor, and the com- 
munity. Reinhold Niebuhr has said, 
‘Man's capacity for justice makes 
democracy possible; but man's incli- 
nation to injustice makes democracy 
necessary. Now this is also true of 
unions. Man's capacity for justice 
makes unions possible but man's in- 
clination to injustice makes unions 
necessary. They are necessary to 
provide checks and balance in our 
free enterprise systems." 

—Rev. James Stovall, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana before the 
1955 Louisiana ClO Con- 


vention 


always follows reform, the heart would 
have been cut out of much of the social 
progress of the 30’s. While unions 
necessarily tend to concentrate on the 
workshop, I find them our best allies 
in opposing the moves to make the con- 
sumers pay billions more for their gas. 

But every human institution has to 
face new problems as it matures and 
acquires strength and resources. While 
many unionists — like Reuther — are 
able to rise above wrongs done to them 
in the past, the number of practicing 
followers of Gandhi has always been 
limited amongst Anglo-Saxon people. 
It is small wonder if those who have 
been treated roughly reply in kind and 
keep these tactics up even when the 


Religion and Labor presents here 
portions of an address by Senator 
Douglas to the Second National W ork- 
shop for Religious Liberals held in 
Washington, D. C., March 9-11, which 
the editor attended. Copy from which 
this is taken was provided by Frank 
McCulloch, legislative assistant to Sena- 
tor Douglas and former RLF board 
member. This speech has not been 
printed elsewhere. 


_ leaders. 


occasion for 
ceased to exist. 


: ate : 
their original use has 


Some Are Corrupt . 

Moreover, as unions aeduive power 
and funds, temptations to abuse these 
perquisites grow. Every organization — 
whether it be industrial, financial, 
political or ecclesiastical — suffers from 
these difficulties and there are always 
individuals who are led into temptation 
and who are not delivered from evil. 
There have been altogether too many 
of these among some of our American. 
unions. I exposed some of these when 
I conducted an investigation into wel- 
fare and pension funds among the 
laundry workers, the wine and _ distil- 
lery workers, and the Chicago branch 
of the Allied Industrial Workers. The 
McClellan Committee has uncovered 
more among the bakery workers and a 
number of other unions, most notably 
the teamsters. A considerable number 
of union leaders have been shown 
either to have embezzled money which 
belonged to their members or, at the 
very least, to have been extremely loose 
with it. Even worse, there is good 
ground to believe that a number of 
unions are controlled in whole or in 
part by the criminal underworld. These 
are evils which need to be cured and 
so far from excusing them, I want to 
take effective action to deal with them. 
If you will forgive the personal refer- 
ence, I made a beginning in this direc- 
tion with my welfare and pension bill 
which was, however, somewhat weak- 
ened in the House by the employer and 
insurance lobby. 


But Most Are Honest 

But it is important to bear these 
facts in mind. The vast majority of 
unions are honestly run by honest union 
If Walter Reuther had done 
anything wrong, you can be certain 
that there were members of the Mce- 
Clellan Committee who would have 
brought it out. Instead, the crack 
accountant of the Committee, Mr. 
Carmine Bellino, a former FBI agent, 
asked to testify and stated that after a 
therough examination of the books of 
the UAW, he found the finances to be 
managed with complete integrity and 
that Mr. Reuther was so scrupulous in 
his expense accounts away from home 
that he limited himself rigorously on 
room and meals and paid for all clean- 
ing and pressing charges himself. How 
many presidents and vice-presidents of 
big companies can say as much? 

So far as I know, no one has ever 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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The Newfoundland Loggers’ Strike 


Newfoundland Premier Joseph 
Smallwood’s government-sponsored 
Brotherhood of Newfoundland Wood- 
workers, formed after the provincial 
legislature’s vote to terminate bargain- 
ing rights of the International Wood- 
workers of America, has signed a con- 
tract with the struck Anglo-Newfound- 
land Paper Company on terms more 
modest than those asked by the TWA. 
The premier’s intervention, including 
the use of Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police against the strikers, has been 
called by President Claude Jodoin of 
the Canadian Labour Congress a 
“flagrant violation of the basic prin- 
ciples of government and a contraven- 
tion of recognized democratic pro- 
cedures.” The March 25 issue of the 
International Woodworker charges a 
“deliberate and unprovoked attack” by 
66 RCMP members on a picket line at 
Badger, Newfoundland. More than 
5,000 have been on strike over three 
months. 

The IWA, which began organizing 
the big paper company in 1956, won a 
labor board election by a margin of 7 
to 1, then took negotiations to a three- 
man labor board panel after the company 
refused to negotiate a contract. It was 
only after the company refused, and the 
union accepted, its unanimous decision 
providing for a 54-hour week and $1.22 
an hour that the union took a strike vote. 
Because a company injunction kept 
union representatives out of the camps, 
the men had to travel in some cases 40 
to 60 miles to cast their ballots, which 
were nearly 99 per cent for the strike. 


Under conditions prevailing, the men 
had been working ten hours a day, six 
days a week, for a pay of $1.05 per 
hour. “Camp conditions are so bad,” 
said A. F. Hartung, IWA international 
president, “I am sure no farmer would 
allow his pigs to sleep in them. Food 
is mostly beans, seven days a week. 
There are no bath houses, no electric 
lights. he cookhouses are filthy, with 
garbage thrown out of the door. The 
shacks are poorly constructed. The men 
are forced to sleep in their clothes to 
keep from freezing. The camps, as a 
general rule, are from 20 up to 150 
miles from any kind of civilization. 
The only type of transportation and 
roads are controlled by the company.” 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
at its Puerto Rico meeting, uananimous- 
ly voted support for the strike, which 
is also backed firmly by the CLC. The 
latter has asked the Federal Govern- 
ment to set aside the Newfoundland 


legislation outlawing the TWA, and has 
warned Premier Smallwood that it in- 
tends to file a complaint with the In- 
ternational Labor Organization for vio- 
lation of the ILO convention on free- 
dom of association and protection of 
the right to organize, which Canada 


has ratified. 
eR RX 


Hospital Plans Cover 70 Per Cent 
The March Retail Clerks Advocate 


in a two-column article summarizes the 
hospital care plans jointly financed by 
the provincial and federal governments, 
now in effect in seven provinces with 
seventy per cent of Canada’s population. 
Ontario and Nova Scotia entered the 
plan on January 1, while New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island are 
reported planning to participate within 
the next year or so. No plans have 
been announced by Quebec. Under the 
plans, all residents are entitled to neces- 
sary hospital care financed out of gen- 
eral revenue. It is estimated that with 
all provinces participating the federal 
government’s share of about 45 per 
cent will amount to some 4 per cent 
of the federal budget. 
xk OK OK 


Minister-Labor Leader Speaks 


Rey. Stanley Knowles is a minister 
of the United Church of Canada. But 
he is also executive vice-president of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, and 
has been a prominent member of the 
Dominion Government. He addressed 
members of the Canadian Club in 
Toronto on March 2 on the theme, 
“Canadians All.” 

Today’s capacity to produce abund- 
ance, he said, is a ‘“‘challenge to bring 
to pass what is now possible’”” — enough 
goods and services for all Canadians’ 
material needs, plus social, intellectual 
and cultural development. Sharing the 
new abundance of the last ten or fifteen 
years is more than a possibility, it is 
an economic necessity, said Mr. 
Knowles. Social idealists have long ad- 
vocated greater equality as mankind’s 
destiny; now economic necessity has 
joined them. 

But, said the minister-labor leader, 
greater equality does not mean neces- 
sarily giving everyone the same dollar 
income. There are “better ways to do 
it,’ and among them are providing the 
very best in education, in health care, 
in housing, city planning and rural 
development. “These are ways,” he 
said, “‘to keep our economy rolling, to 
see that its results are socially bene- 


PRAYER FOR LABOR 


O God of labor and the church, 
save the church from the piety that 
runs away from the world and the 
class consciousness that snubs those 
who work with their hands at un- 


popular jobs. Save labor from the 
secularity which despises religion and 
from the self-righteousness which 
scorns those who remain in the insti- 
tutional church. Help all workers to 
stand together against the ravages of 
unemployment and low wages, of in- 
security in old age, of racial discrimi- 
nation and union corruption. Make us 
sensitive to the needs of the next 
worker and keep the machine from 
grinding up our humanity. Help thou 
the labor movement to be worthy of 
its heritage. 
— From Social Progress, February, 
1959 (United Presbyterian Church 


in the U.S.A.) 
ficial. Surely the conscious choice of 
things that are socially desirable is 


democracy at its best, a destiny worthy 
of a free people.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION paid out last year totalled 
about four billion dollars, almost 
double any previous year. About 
eight million received one or more 


weekly checks. 
ee * 


UAW MEMBERSHIP between 1957 
and 1958 dropped from 1,315,471 to 
1,026,050, a whopping 22 per cent. 
Even if production rises to former 
levels, many jobs have disappeared 


permanently due to automation. 
* H KH 


THE INFLATION PUSH, accord- 
ing to economist Gardiner C. Means 
in material prepared for the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee, is demonstrably from the “‘con- 
centrated” industries with ‘“adminis- 
tered’? prices: steel, autos, steel 
products, rubber, minerals, paper, 
tobacco and beverages. His figures 
show that labor costs in steel rose 
$1.75 per ton in 1956-57 — but prices 
rose $11 per ton. 


Needed: Church Statregy 
(Continued from Page 2) 

more ruthless even than the old Hebrew 
concept of its God, since ours is not 
jealous of its God, since ours is not 
jealous and vengeful, caring nothing 
about individuals. 

“He dared not commit that sacrilege. 
I grieve for him, for that moment's 
victims. We all had better grieve for 
all people beneath a culture which holds 
anything mechanical superior to any 
man, simply because the one, being 
mechanical, is infallible, while the other, 
being nething but man, is not just 
subject to failure but doomed to it.” 


religious programs” 


16-page digest-size publication is ‘a 
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NEW "RELIGION IN INDUSTRY" QUARTERLY PUBLISHED 


The first issue of a new little quarterly, Praying Hands, recently made its 


appearance with the objective of providing ‘ 


‘a medium for the interchange of 


ideas, experiences and plans among the organizations having, or contemplating, 


Company, Waltham, Massachusetts, the 

‘ 
personal contribution to the field of 
Religion in Industry” by the company’s 
president, James L. Jenks, Jr. The 
company, founded in 1917, has long 
engaged in profit-sharing and encour- 
agement of employee ownership, until 
today employees hold a controlling in- 
terest. It makes oscillograph recording 
instruments for medical and industrial 
use. 


Praying Hands takes its title from 
the famous Albrecht Durer painting, 
reproduced as a carving in the altar of 
the Jenks Memorial Chapel! given to the 
company in memory of Mr. Jenks’ 
parents, and pictured on this page. A 
growing number of companies are fur- 
nishing non-denominational meditation 
rooms such as this; another one pictured 
in the issue is that of the State Mutual 
Insurance Company in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The Sanborn Company’s chapel, 
planned as part of a new plant building, 
is seventeen feet by ten and has a seat- 
ing capacity of fifteen. Paneled and 
finished in rift white oak, its dossal 


in industry. Edited by Katharine M. Bell of the Sanborn 


curtain, draperies and twisted broad- 
lcom carpet are of church red velour. 
Five wall-pocket lanterns of wrought 
iron and opaque glass give adjustable 
lighting, while Spanish wrought iron 
candle sconces decorate the rear wall. 
The dossal tapestry, whose design is 
faintly visible in the picture, shows the 
return of the Prodigal Son and was 
imported from Germany. 

According to an article about it by 
Virginia Bullard, a group of eight or 
ten girls meet there each morning to 
repeat their rosaries; a group who 
previously met elsewhere to pray for 
Peace regularly use the chapel; and 
three men who began meeting to read 
the Chapel bibles during Lent have con- 
tinued the practice. It is also visited 
often during coffee breaks, lunch period, 
and before work by other individuals. 
A Chapel Committee of one representa- 
tive from each of the three faiths meets 
regularly to see that it serves all groups 
as well as possible. 

Interested readers may secure a copy 
of Praying Hands by writing Miss 
Bell at 175 Wyman Street, Waltham, 
Massachusetts. 


Labor and the Community 


(Continued from Page 3) 
questioned the financial integrity of the 
other big unions such as the machinists, 
the steelworkers, the rubber workers, 
the clothing unions, etc. We should not 
let the sins of the minority blacken the 
names of the large majority. 

To Err Is Human 

Secondly, without excusing the mem- 
bers of the labor movement who have 
slipped, I would like to say that these 
are human failings which are found in 
other occupations as well. ‘Thus, bank- 
ers are still held in high repute and 
tend to be the leading citizens of the 
communities in which they live. And 
yet, according to the Association of 
Bank Stockholders, there were in 1957 
over a thousand cases of embezzlement 
which came to light among the 14,000 
banks of the country. Nor were these 
thefts by minor employees. They were 
in the main by tellers, cashiers, vice- 
presidents and presidents. When we 
reflect that there were lots of cases 
which were hushed up and hence never 
known and that previous inquiries have 
shown that bank thefts have been going 
on for an average of six years before 
they were discovered, I think you can 


see something of the magnitude of that 
problem. And yet, I will defend the 
character of bankers as a class. They 
are exposed to great temptations be- 
cause of the large amounts of money 
which they handle. Some succumb. But 
I am confident that the vast majority 
of them are just as good as the vast 
majority of trade union leaders. I will 
defend the bankers as a class just as 
t am defending the unionists. 
Similarly, the Reporter in January 
published a study by the Dean of 
Journalism at Ohio State University 
which showed the widespread and cor- 
rupting practice of gifts in business to 
get purchases. You can be certain that 
if this had applied to politicians or to 
union leaders, the heavens would have 
rung with comment and denunciation. 
But it was allowed to sink from sight 
and hearing without a notice. Similarly, 
we may dimly remember Edward Mur- 
row’s documentary broadcast on the 
furnishing of sex as an attraction at 
business conventions and apparently 
charged off as a business expense, so 
that 52% of the expense is borne by 
the government and hence by the rest 
of the people. Had the locale for these 
adventures been at labor or political 
conventions, can we picture the way 


JENKS MEMORIAL CHAPEL altar at 
the Sanborn Company, Waltham, Mass. 


“Americans at Work” on TV 


Mere than seventy television stations 
across the country are now showing the 
AFL-CIO fifteen-minute series, ‘“Amer- 
icans at Work.” The first dozen shows 
completed deal with making of a news- 
paper, how glass is made, the building 
of atomic reactors by plumbers, bakers, 
potters, book-binders and others. There 
will be one a week throughout the en- 
tire year. 

Emphasis in the programs is on “peo- 
ple who work for a living” — some- 
thing the planners felt more interesting 
than machines. Check your TV times. 


Order Now 


Copies of two special religious 
journals are available from the Co- 
lumbus office which readers may 
wish to order: The _ International 
Jeurnal of Religious Education issue, 
"Being Christian Where You Work," 
50c; and the Presbyterian "Social 
Progress" February issue on Church 
and Labor, 25c. Both are worth hav- 
ing for your files. 


sleuth hounds would have taken up the 
scent? But there was little follow-up 


and a little while after, Mr. Murrow 
took a year’s leave of absence. 
The truth is that there are many 


acts by widely differing groups in our 
societies which need to be changed. 


eS 
> Religion and Labor 
@ Walking Together 


By Clair M. Cook ; 
Executive Director, Religion and Labor Foundation 


Before me are two pamphlets, both 
in black ink on green stock. One is 
labeled, “AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical 
Practices,’ a document of some 14,000 
words and 48 pages long. The second 
has a more sweeping title, “Moral and 
Ethical Standards in Labor and Man- 
agement.” The publicity attending its 
release last year created the impression 
that this NAM document was the 
answer to labor, a code of ethics for 
business, in effect proclaiming to unions, 
“You’re not the only ones; management 
too has a code of moral and ethical 
standards.”’ What is that code? 


In the first place, it is not a code but 
a statement of beliefs. Seven short gen- 
eral statements are followed by sixteen 
more beliefs “in the field of employer- 
employee relations.” The whole thing 
is less than eight hundred words long, 
and in no sense is it comparable to 
labor’s code. In fact, it scarcely touches 
business ethics, makes nothing binding 
in any way upon members. But it de- 
votes a considerable attention to telling 
labor how to act! 


To be specific, “right to work’ is 
there; employees should be free “to join 
or not to join a labor organization” 
and to “maintain or discontinue’ mem- 
bership. Collective bargaining should 
be conducted “between the employer 
involved and the voluntarily chosen 
local representatives of his employees.’ 
‘The wording is significant — they are 
representaitves not of “their union” but 
of “his employees,” while “‘local’’ would 
exclude international representatives 
from the bargaining table. The NAM 
is against ‘mass picketing and all forms 
of coercion.” All employees ‘‘should 
perform a fair and complete day’s 
work,” says the statement, ‘for a fair 
and adequate pay.” ‘There is no in- 
dication how one judges these items, so 
often at the heart of labor disputes. 


Still more remarkable, the last quar- 
ter of the brief 1100 word text attempts 
in 299 words to summarize the 10,000 
words of the six AFL-CIO codes. To 
include this material seems itself subtly 
unethical — it was surely without con- 
sultation with labor people. The manner 


of summary seems preachment in plati- 
tudes for rudimentary honesty, and of 
course there is no reference to labor’s 
mainstream of faithful leadership, 
democracy, and soundness. ‘Typical is 
this: “Union officials should be elected 
honestly.” 


But then comes the amazing last 
lines: ““No codes have been adopted as 
yet by the AFL-CIO which deals with 
the obligation of a union to society, to 
employers, to the economy of the nation, 
or to the individuals who constitute its 
membership. As time goes on it is to be 
hoped such codes will be developed.” If 
the six labor codes do not ‘“‘deal with the 
obligation of a union to society,” what 
do they do? And this was not the 
place to discuss employers or national 
economy — that is done by labor con- 
stantly in publications, resolutions, even 
TV and movies. 


But with this parting shot the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
concludes its credo — which it would 
be fraudulent to call an ethical ‘‘code.” 
Let no one confuse the two green- 
covered pamphlets; they are poles apart. 


SIX $6,000 SCHOLARSHIPS for 
four years of college will be awarded 
by the AFL-CIO, two in each of 
three regions, on a competitive basis 
from among finalists in the National 
Merit Scholarship Program examina- 
tions. Three are reserved for chil- 
dren of unionists, but three are un- 
restricted. 


OUR NATION is dedicated to 
freedom and justice to all men under 
God. A lot of our problems could 
be solved if we looked to our Creator 
for inspiration and guidance and 
brought our religious beliefs more 
and more into our daily lives. In the 
world struggle between the slave way 
and the free way, | am sure God is 
on our side. All He asks of us is 
that we allow Him to help us. 

— George Meany 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
education for laymen. Last year three 
dozen conferences brought 4500 people 
to its “House of the Interpreter.” 

“Bev” QOaten breathes a prophetic 
spirit into Five Oaks activities and has 
broken new ground with conferences 
for vocational groups. On more than a 
dozen occasions in 1957, week end dis- 
cussions were held on “My Religion 
and My Job” by farmers, editors, 
nurses, dentists, office workers, civil em- 
ployees, and lawyers. 

A conference held last November for 
civil employes will illustrate what takes 
place. Since it was the initial meeting 
for this occupation, painstaking personal 
recruitment had preceded the event. 
Recruitment was largely accomplished 
through the vocation itself, led by the 
executive secretary of a union for goy- 
ernment workers. 

About thirty participants were present 
from Friday night through Sunday 
noon. Leadership was provided by the 
union secretary, a top-flight guest theol- 
ogian, and Bev Oaten. Continuity and 
undergirding were provided by the 
theologian’s four talks which moved 
from the specifics of daily work into 
basic Christian ideas and commitment 
to Christ. 

Each participant stated’ his reason 
for attending. One person wondered 
about the meaning behind his task of 
purchasing ammunition. Several ad- 
mitted discouragement and the need ta 
look at the ruts in which they moved. 
One was asking herself whether she 
should take down-classification to get 
interesting work with people rather than 
continue working with electric instru- 
ments. A talk by a woman who holds a 
responsible personnel post in the civil 
service pin-pointed the peculiar human 
problems in this large area of work. 

Then came the crucial moment. Par- 
ticipants poured out for listing on the 
blackboard about two dozen specific 
issues they faced in their tasks. “These 
range from football pools or gossip to 
make-work jobs, automation, and the 
system of civil service rating. 

Over the next twenty-four hours in 
small-group discussion, general discus- 
sicn, private conversations in free time, 
Bible study, and worship, participants 
wrestled with these issues. 

At three-hour intervals during the 
day there was a minute of silence as a 
reminder of God’s presence, when a 
voice, carried by loudspeaker, quoted 
the 90th Psalm: “Let the favor of the 
Lord our God be upon us, and estab- 
lish thou the work of our hands upon 
us, yea, the work of our hands establish 

(Continued on Page 8) 


~ Indiana and Kentucky 


Dean Norman A. Horner of Louis- 
ville Presbyterian. Seminary has ex- 
tended an invitation to speak to the 
seminary on April 15th. Plans have 
also been made to meet with repre- 
sentatives of labor and the clergy while 
I am in Louisville. This is the be- 
ginning of the field work program in 
Kentucky. 

We hope to develop a corps of re- 
ligion and labor councils in Kentucky. 
We would appreciate invitations or 
letters with suggestions on procedure 
from readers of Religion and Labor in 
Kentucky. It’s a lot nicer coming when 
we’ re invited, 


On Thursday, April 16th, the In- 


dianapolis Religion and Lebar Council 


I will 


will have its regular meeting. 


be present to deliver the charter plaque. 


The group was chartered on January 
22nd, by Mr. Charles Webber of our 
Board of Directors, AFL-CIO repre- 
sentative for religious relations. 

This vital group in Indianapolis is 
the first one to be chartered in Indiana. 
Their testimony to the worthiness of 
their fellowship will be of much help 
in developing religion and labor coun- 
cils in other Indiana cities. 

eee % 


The Potential of a Minister's Group 


At a recent meeting of the Colum- 
bus United Church of Christ ministers 
I was invited to tell the full story of 
the Religion and Labor Foundation. 
The invitation was extended through 
the president of the group, Rev. Ken- 
neth Eaton, associate minister of the 
First Congregational Church, Colum- 
bus. There were nineteen ministers 
present. . 

Beginning with a brief history of my 
own interest in labor as it had developed 
from childhood, I also bore strong testi- 


-meny to my appreciation of the church. 


I also stated that I wanted very much 
to check my attitudes and convictions 
in conversation with a group of: con- 
genial clergymen. 

In telling the history of the Religion 
and Labor Foundation, I began by 
reading the letter which appeared in the 
first issue of ECONOMIC JUSTICE 
over the signatures of Jerome Davis, 
Edward Israel, Allan Knight Chalmers, 
Francis. J. McConnell, John A. Lapp, 
and Stephen S. Wise. I described the 
activity of the RLF through the years, 
and especially our present activity, em- 
phasizing very strongly that staff people 
of the RLF have consistently been men 
who have made their important deci- 
sions in the context of their church life, 


decisions conditioned by education in 


RELIGION AND LABOR 
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Christian colleges and seminaries. Clear- 
ly the RLF has grown out of the con- 
cern of the church for society. 


I described some of the handicaps 
which go along with RLF work, es- 
pecially as it relates to the church. On 
the other hand, I told of finding church- 
men everywhere who have a concern 
very much in accord with that of the 


RLF. 


Among questions raised by the men 
present were: ‘How do you differenti- 
ate the RLF from being a propaganda 
agency similar to the NAM? Why 
den’t labor people come to my church? 
Its membership is open to everyone.” 
An hour and a half of very earnest 
discussion geared to questions such as 
these followed, in which a very warm 
and congenial rapport developed. 

One result of this meeting was an 
invitation to be the lecturer at a senior 
high conference next Summer. Also, 
Rev. Joseph Sakamura, Director of the 
United Student Fellowship at Ohio 
State University, asked me to have a 
conference with him regarding a Stu- 
dent Christian Movement labor-industry 
summer project in Columbus in coop- 
eration with the RLF. Further, a 
member of the denomination’s state 
social action committee indicated his 
interest in working with labor leaders on 
desirable social legislation, and extended 
an opportunity to serve as liaison be- 
tween his committee and organized labor 
in joint work. Finally, one of those 
present became a member of RLF. 

I felt that an especially good ex- 
perience in communication had come 
about in this particular meeting. This 
group will do much to help me interpret 
my work to the United Church of 
Christ in the State of Ohio. This 
meeting makes me consider taking steps 
to meet with all denominational groups 
of clergymen clear across the religious 
horizon. Religion and Labor readers 


In Our Mailbag 


Attached is my check for $10 to re- 
new my membership in the Religion: 
and Labor Foundation. — 

I am hearing good reports about your 
work and about the Foundation growing 
in size and influence. 

David S. Burgess 
Labor Attache, American Embassy 
New Delhi, India 


* * * * 


- It was a pleasure to attend the dinner 
of the Religion and Labor Foundation 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel on Novem- 
ber 13, 1958. I was so impressed with 
the worthy objectives of the Foundation 
and with (Dr. Hoffman’s) plea for 
membership that I decided to join as a 
sustaining member, and am forwarding 
a check for $25. . . . Best wishes for 
success in your splendid endeavors. 
W. Hilton Lowe, President 
American Pilots’ Association 


Washington 6, D.C. 


This Week recentliy polled some 
5,000 church people on their preferred 
sermon topics. —I‘welve per cent of the 
men answering voted for this one: 
“How Can I Take Religion Into My 
Business Life?” One voter emphasized: 
“I’m looking for the preacher who’s 
not afraid to show how faith ties in to 
my day-to-day problems on the job.” 
—from “Dateline,’ National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers Clergy-Industry 
Relations Department, February, 1959 


THE AVERAGE Protestant minister’s 
cash salary is $4,400 for a seven-day 
work week of sixty to eighty hours, 
says a recent Kiplinger report. 


can help me make other appointments 
like this. Let us hear from you. 


— Alex Dandar, Field Director 


ee Bat 
STEELWORKERS OF LOCAL 309 sponsored a Religion and Labor luncheon 
in their hall at Marysville, Tennessee (Alcoa) on January 12. John Ramsey, RLC 
co-chairman (fourth from right) spoke to the group. 
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thou it.” 
Values of Such Conferences 

What are the particular values such 
conferences offer Christians and their 
world? By starting with daily work 
these meetings quickly enlist the per- 
sonal concern of those who attend. The 
participants may find answers to immedi- 
ate problems. More often they find 
spiritual refreshment and the ability to 
face the tensions of their tasks. In some 
instances participants receive guidance 
for ethical decisions, learn to witness to 
Christ in their work situation, and find 
a supporting Christian fellowship with- 
in their professional life. 

Most often, these conferences provide 
a new and Christian perspective for 
viewing daily work — as a service to 
God and fellow men, as a place where 
God is at work and Christ may be met 
amidst ordinary or thwarting circum- 
stances. Theology can become a win- 
dow over the work-bench. The office 
desk can become a contagion-center for 
the spread of God’s forgiving grace. 

For the Church these conferences can 
be an effective way of showing her 
members that life is a whole, that they 
are the Church’s infantry on the battle- 
lines of their daily tasks, and that Christ 
is Lord even in the realm of economic 
activity. In a day when theologians are 
declaring that the world is partner to 
the Church and the Body of Christ can 
be found only as Christians lose them- 
selves in their mission to mankind, these 
conferences provide fruitful engagement 
of the Church with the world. In them 
the Church listens to the world’s needs, 
expresses its involvement in the common 
life, seeks a Christian consensus for 
social ethics, and proclaims anew that 
Christ is the hope of the world. 


ARTHUR Jf. GOLDBERG has ac- 
cepted the post of a one-man Ethical 
Practices Committee for the State, 
County and Municipal Employees. 
He will have authority to investigate 
charges of unethical practices and to 
make recommendations to the union’s 
Executive Board. 


"A nation is in dire danger when 
the sweat of honest labor and the 
grime from worthwhile endeavor are 
considered degrading. It is significant 
and more than coincidental that 


Jesus, Moses, and Mohammed did 


manual work." 
— Millard Cass, Deputy 
Under Secretary of Labor 
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John Haynes Holmes, | SPEAK FOR 
MYSELF. Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
$4.50. 


This is a volume of autobiography 
which I have been eagerly awaiting for 
some two years. During that time, in 
occasional visits to Dr. Holmes’ study 
at Ten Park Avenue, the book and its 
problems have been a familiar part of 
each conversation. To one who knows 
the frailty and illness of Dr. Holmes 
in these days, its publication is a tri- 
umph of persistent courage over diffi- 
culty. 

But it is more than that. It is the 
record of a spirit dedicated to every 
good cause for social betterment, of a 


man of wide-ranging energy and influ-. 


ence, of a preacher par excellence, of a 
half-century’s leadership of the New 
York congregation of the old Church 
of the Messiah, now transformed, 
Phoenix-like, from the ashes of that 
church’s tragic burning thirty years ago 
into the great Community Church of 
New York. 


John Haynes Holmes’ tremendous 
Impress upon the life of our time is 
seen in the fact that he was one of 
three founders of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, which he later pre- 
sided over as chairman for ten crucial 
years during and after World War II; 
he was among those at the original 
conference just fifty years ago out of 
which was formed the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People; he was likewise a founder of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
has remained through the years a con- 
sistent and outspoken pacifist; and in 
his own denomination he is known also 
as the father of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice. He was chair- 
man of the City Affairs Committee, 
which overturned Mayor Jimmy Walk- 
er’s regime, brought on the Seabury 
investigations, and brought Fiorello La 
Guardia to succeed Walker. He origi- 
nated the Community Church concept 
in liberal religion, and not only New 
York’s Community Church but that of 
Boston in particular exists because .of 
him. And this is only a beginning to 
the list of Dr. Holmes’ concerns, only 
some of those where he has been a 
prime mover. 


But such is Dr. Holmes’ modesty in 
his autobiography that his role is always 
underplayed. Typical is his attitude 
toward his writing. This is his twenty- 
second volume, one of which went 
through thirteen editions. He authored 
a successful Broadway play, Jf This Be 
Treason, which ran for forty-eight per- 
formances in 1935. He has been recog- 


nized as 2 poet, with some of his hymns 
finding a permanent place among us. 
For some years he was the Sunday 
Herald Tribune’s regular religious book 
reviewer, and for twenty-five years was 
editor of Unity. “Yet do my writings 
lag,’ he says, and reveals that he once 
refused an invitation to join. the 
Authors’ League because he did not 
consider himself sufficiently qualified. 


But to enumerate such things can 
only partially indicate the man and 
scarcely at all the book. It is not a 
recital of events which is its heart so 
much as it is comment and overview of 
life. Through it runs a consistent love 
of poetry and of books, thousands of 
which today cram every shelf of his 
study, floor to ceiling, along each wall. 
There is the role of music, in which he 
was an accomplished pianist as a young 
man. And then, glowing brightly every- 
where, the pulpit preaching which was 
always a first love and high accomplish- 
ment. Travels and people are here too, 
spoken of with that same modest atti- 
tude, even such honors as a Doctor of 
Letters from Benares Hindu University, 
or addressing a vast Bombay crowd of 
more than a million during the seventy- 


eighth birthday of “My Gandhi,” as he 


titled one of his most noted books. The 


chapter on his two-day visit as a house 
guest of ex-Kaiser Wilhelm at Doorn 
is especially interesting and’ revealing. 


In a word, John Haynes Holmes 
writes | Speak for Myself, but in doing 
so he speaks for a world of» liberal 
thought and social action. In the book 
lies a world, and a man, worth getting 
to know. 


310, 


"I was $0 underpaid on my 
last job that I was fired 
for three weeks before I 
knew it!” 


